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For the Companion. 
PAYING OFF JANE. 


By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


«fl pay her off some day, see if I don’t.” 

Maggie Linton’s cheeks were flushed, there was fire 
nher eyes, and passion in her tones. 

“You love Grace, don’t you, dear ?” 

It was Aunt Kate’s gentle voice which asked the ques- 
tion, and it had a curiously soothing effect on Maggie. 
She hesitated @ moment, and then answered, more 
quietly, 

“J suppose I do, I always have.” 

“Then, dear, you couldn’t hurt her without hurting 
yourself. Shall I tell you a story of my own youth, 
and a dear friend I had then ?” 

One of Aunt Kate’s stories was a rare pleasure, and 
Maggie’s face brightened as she took her work-basket 
and sat down ou a low stool at her aunt’s side. Aunt 
Kate paused a moment, as if she were asking a question 
of memory, and then she began: 

“[ cannot tell exactly what Jane’s offence against me 
was. My own wrong-doing, which came afterwards, 
Iremember well enough; but long before I had ceased 
tobe angry with her, it would have been impossible for 
me to repeat just what she had said to me. She and! 
had been such friends, always—as dear as sisters, I 
thought. I had never had a sister, and the nearest 
guess I could make as to what one would be to me, was 
by what I felt for Jane. 

“The trouble began about a little gold locket, which 
‘Jane’s uncle had sent her—a pretty thing, with a forget- 
nenot on one side of it, in blue enamel. Perhaps she 
felt a little vain over it, as girls will sometimes over a 
new trinket, and I suppose I was somewhat envious, 
and wouldn’t tell her how lovely I really thought it 
was. So, after awhile, we got to saying sneering, spite- 
fal things to each other. Which was most to blame I 
don’t know, but of course I did not see my own share 
ofthe fault then, and I magnified hers, and’ at last, I 
remember, I said to her, 

“‘ will never forgive you, Jane, never, or care for 
you again.” 

“And then she put on her bonnet, for she had come 
over to see me that afternoon, and went home. ‘ 

“Soon my mother came into the room, and -said, 
cheerfully, 

“What, Jane gone? I thought you would have kept 
her to tea.’ : 

“Yes, she’s gone,’ I answered, sullenly, ‘and I don’t 
are ifshe never comes again. She’s insulted me, and 
Ill pay her off, sometime, see if I don’t;’ just your 
words, Maggie. 

“My mother had the wisdom not to ask me any ques- 
tions. Ifshe- had, I should doubtless have made my 
grievances heavier to my Own apprehension by telling 
them over. As it was, I felt the reproof in her silent 
look, as she turned and went out of the room, more 
than 1 should have felt any words she could have 
uttered. 

“A week passed on, and I began to miss Jane cruelly. 
Before it was over I could not have told just what she 
had said; but I still retained my sullen sense of injury. 
knew she was waiting for me to come and see her, 
but I would not go, not I. I would pay her off yet. 

€ met in the time only on Sunday. We were in the 
same class at Sabbath school, but I managed to sit quite 

Away from her, at the other end of the seat, and when 

he looked at me wistfully I would not seem to see her. 

“After a while, one night I was saying the Lor«’s 
rrayer, and when I came to the clause, ‘Forgive us our 

respasses as we forgive those who trespass against us,’ 

ue thought suddenly flashed into my mind whether I 

tuted the Heavenly Father to forgive me as I was 

ugiving Jane. After that I did not dare to say that 
payer any more, and all the time a guilty, miserable 
tight rested on my heart. Still I did not think of go- 

ng to see my old friend—at least not yet. I beheve I 
lid mean to go’ sometime; for I had begun to find out 

itt missed her in every thing—sometime, but not 
how—-not till I had waited long enough to make her 

ory, to pay her off. 





“My mother was as kind to meas ever, but it seemed ; 


> me that her kindness was touched with a sort of 
mpassion. I think she knew what battle I was fight- 
"$i my own heart, and pitied me. When we went 
ride in the beautiful spring weather, and she sat, as 
ty father would always have her, on the front seat be- 
ie him, I used to sit on the back seat alone, and think 
the old times when Jane always sat there with me, 
ing that, as we shared ali each other’s pleasures. 
Tread a book I wanted her to speenlate over it with 
"and choose which character she liked best. My 
"wets seemed less fragrant than usual. My straw- 
“Ss were not so sweet, or so red. All my delights 
= their zest and flavor. a 
thad been eight weeks, at last, and I began to feel 
. Thad borne it as long as I conld. I thought Jane 
be paid off by this time. At any rate, like ahother 
ng Ahasuerus, I was ready to hold out the éceptre of 
“et. Imade up my mind about it while T was un- 
ee and when my mother came in for a last good 
et, 4s she always did, I said: 
Fm may I go to-morrow to see Jane ?” 
. ty is pleasant you may,’ was the ready answer. 
so I went to sleep with that thought in my 
I woke up to see a steady rain, pouring from a 
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A MYSTERIOUS COLLISION AT SEA. 


dull, grey sky, without a bit of blue, a single gleam of 
light athwart itsgloom. I must wait yet a little longer. 
It was strange how impatient I was, now that I had 
made up my mind. The next day, and still the clouds 
and the rain, The next, and I began to believe there 
was going to be another flood. Iam not sure that did 
not think my own wickedness was at the bottom of it, 
for I felt an awfully despondent, oppressed, guilty feel- 
ing, a weight, which I will not attempt to describe. 

“In the afternoon of that third day the clouds broke 
away, and fied before the sun. The sky was brilliantly 
blue, but water drope sparkled like diamonds on every 
tree and every blade of grass. 

* «May I go, mamma?’ I asked, eagerly, ‘I can put 
on rubbers, and I have waited so long.’ 

“You must wait still a little longer, my dear. 
Every thing is too wet. I am afraid you would take 
cold.’ 

“There was no appeal; for ‘teasing’ never did any 
good in our household. I tried to bear the delay with 
what patience I might, but I remember, on thinking 
over how desolate the last two months had been, that, 
for the first time, I asked myself the question, whether 
in paying off Jane I had not paid myself off, as well. 

“Towards night a neighbor came in, and sat-chatting 
for a few moments with my mother. I was busy with 
my own thoughts, and paid no attention, to what they 
were saying, until, suddenly, I caught the words, 

“ You know Jane Raymond is sick, I suppose? She 
was taken very bad with her throat, three days ago, and 
they don’t think she can live.’ 

“I rushed from the room, with my great anguish 
which I could not bear silently, and with which no 
stranger might intermeddie. Jane sick! Jane dying! 
And I had kept away from her these two months, and 
now she would never, never know how sorry 1 was— 
how I had loved her! I thought over the old times; 
what we had been to each other ever since the days 
when we sat on the grass and pulled dandelions and 
buttercups, little toddling things that even then cried to 
be together. And now I had let a few hasty words 
build up a great, high wall between us, and Jane was 
going to die. Iam not sure that I didn’t think that 
was, somehow, my fault, too. After awhile the neigh- 
bor went away, and then my mother came tome. She 
sat down beside me, where I was, in the dark, silent 
room to which I had fled, because in darkness and 
silence there seemed a sort of refage, warmed my cold 
hands in her own, and kissed me very tenderly before 
she spoke. 

“ ‘T understand it all,’ she said, at last. ‘I know just 
how wrong you have been, and I have been waiting for 
you to find it out, yourself. Perhaps Jane is: not so:ill 
as Mrs. Sykes thought. May be you will yet have your 
friend again in this world, and know howto value her 
better than ever, I will go over, the first thing in the 
morning, and find out how she is, and then, if her moth- 
er thinks it will do, you shall go and see her.’ 

“Her words comforted me a little; but after I went to 
bed I lay awake a long time, trying to fancy what the 
world would be with ne Jane in itany more; and pray- 
ing, over and over again, to be forgiven for my evil tem- 
per, and not punished by losing her. I did not mean to 
sleep at all—how could I, I thought, when she might 
be dying? But nature, after a while, was too strong 





for mé, and I fell into a troubled slumber, haunted by 
a white, told face—Jane’s face—all the time. 

“After breakfast, the next morning, my mother went 
ovet t0Mrs. Raymond’s. Our house lay quite at one 
end of the village, and theirs quite at the other; and be- 
tween the two stretched a long, strait road. Down this 
road I looked, watching with eager, longing eyes, all 
the time my mother was gone. It seemed to me that 
she would never, never come. At last I saw her, and 
hurried to meet her. I wanted to ask a question, but 
my lips would not move. I could only put my hand in 
hers, and look into her face, trying to read its expres- 
sion. 

«Jane will never be any better, I fear,’ she said, at 
last, very slowly and sblemnly. ‘They seem to have 
given up all hope of her, and she is failing fast. But 
you can go and see her. Mrs. Raymond says she does 
not think it will hurt her, and she has wanted so to see 
you.’ 

‘Wanted to see me’—Jane—and I had been staying 
away to pay her off! 

“I ran into the house. My bonnet was on in an in- 
stant, and I rushed by my mother, on my way to Jane, 
before she had reached the gate. I went up to Mrs. 
Raymond’s door, breathless; and there I stopped a mo- 
ment, afraid to goin. After a while I raised the latch 
timidly, and before I gave myself time to hesitate again 
I was in the room with Jane. 

“If that was Jane—that tortured, ghastly face upon 
the pillows. Her mother beckoned me closer, and Jane 
put out her hands. i 

«QO Kate, have you come—at last—at last ?’ 

“And then a paroxysm of coughing stopped her 
words. I threw myself on my knees by the bedside, 
and buried my face in the clothes. I could not help the 
violence of the sobs that shook me, and shook her bed 
as well. She spoke again, first— 

“Kate, Idid not mean to vex you that day—lI did 
not mean any thing I said. You have forgiven me, 
haven’t you?” 

“<¢There was nothing to forgive,’ I cried—‘it was only 
my own wickedheart. I was angry, and I’ve staid away 
from you ever since, because of it. And now I shall 
lose you. O, I wish, I wish I could die, too. Won't 
you forgive me before you go?” 

“*T have, Kate—long ago. You've been like my sis- 
ter, always—the only sister I ever had. Sisters quarrel 
sometimes, you know, but I think they always love each 
other.’ 

“Then that dreadful cough interrupted her again. I 
think her disease was the same they now call diptheria 
—there was no hame for it then. 

‘She must not talk—it makes her worse,’ Mrs. Ray- 
mond said, gently. ‘I think, Kate, you must go now.’ 

“T got up, and tried to obey her, but something drew 
me back from the door again to Jane’s bedside. Ihadn’t 
kissed her for two whole months—I must kiss her now. 
Before any one could stop me I had thrown my arms 
round her, and pressed my lips to hers, with one long, 
convulsive pressure. Then I knew no more. 

“They told me, afterwards, that I fainted on the bed, 
beside Jane. Some one took me home, and I was pros- 
trated for some time by a curious, slow fever. It’s pe- 
culiar feature was that my brain seemed utterly torpid. 
I knew nothing which went on around me—cared for 





nothing but to lie still. It was a merciful anconscious- 
ness—this culmination of two long months of misery 
and disquiet—they thought it saved me from mental 
wreck. 

“When I began to recover, my first thought was what 
my last one had been—Jane. . 
«Is she buried ?’ I asked, faintly, of the dear mother 
who was sit.ing beside me. She bent over me and 

kissed me. 

‘What if she were not dead ? 
to bear good news ?’ 

“She told me afterwards that she said those words in 
the hope of rousing me from the lethargy which had 
held me so long. She succeeded. I sprang up in bed 
and looked at her. 

“OQ mamma,’ I cried, ‘ts there good news? Is it pos- 
sible that Jane did not die?’ : 

“ ‘God spared her, darling. From the very hour you 
were there a wonderful reaction seemed to take place. 
It was almost as if a miracle had been wrought, the 
change was sosudden and unexpected. When the doe- 
tor came, that afternoon, he said there was a little hope 
for her; and she went on improving. She is well enough 
now to come and see you when you are able to have 
her.’ 

“Those tidings were like the elixir of life to me. 
New strength seemed to come into my veins, hope and 
courage into my heart. I began to get better fast, and 
in two days more a pale girl, whose hair had been cut 
short, and whose eyes still looked unnaturally large out 
of her thin face, came to see me—Jane. 

“*We have both been down very near to death,’ she 
said to me, holding my hand in hers, ‘and I think it will 
teach us how to love God and each other better. We 
shall never be so fuolish again as we were that day.’ 

“And we never were—we had learned our lesson. 

“Jane’s love has been my comfort in all the years 
since. Having her, I have never missed the sister whom 
Heaven did not see fit to give me. We have grown up 
to womanhood, and share! each other’s joys and sor- 
rows all the way. But never since thenshave we taken 
offence at trifles, and the only question of ‘paying off” 
which has ever come to me, is how can I pay her for all 
her tenderness which has never failed me, her long 
suffering with mine often infirmities; and I have given 
up trying to do that.” 

Aunt Kate’s eyes were dim as she stopped speaking 
and looked over to Mrs, Linton—Maggie’s mother—with 
a flush of emotion on her face. Maggie looked, too, and 
met her mother's glance. 

“O, Aunt Kate,” she cried, “mamma’s name is Jane. 
Was it mamma ?” 

Aunt Kate bent to kiss her, as she whispered—“Yes, 
darling—it was your mother.” 


Are you strong enough 





For the Companion. 
THE STREET MUSICIAN. 

It was toward the close of a mild spring day, when 
the teams rattled less frequently over the hard cobble- 
stones in thé streets, and business-men began to think 
they must put up with the profits of the present, and 
get dutifully home awhile to their families, that three 
individuals might have been seen to stop on Cambridge 
Street, and adjust respectively a violin, a harp, and a 
clarionet, preparatory to making, it would seem, some 
music, for the benefit of the immediate inhabitants. 

Now, young friends, I don’t mean to suggest that it’s 
worth while for any of you to make aliving in this way, 
or even to hint that it is over and above respectable. 
But observe, some very virtuous peopie may chance to 
have no better means of livelihood. It will do neither 
you nor me any discredit to pause a moment, or even to 
give a few pence to these people. Indeed, they are not 
a very mean looking trio, if we will but take time toex 
amine their faces. 

Do you know that God has given to men a most awk- 
ward peculiarity? It is that of having to carry their 
characters more or less plainly written in their faces. 
You can tell a mean, cross, stingy man by the “cut of 
his jib.” Your face, if you are a rather fast youth, will 
tell any good observer what you would rather not have 
known, oftener than you think. 

Now the company I have noticed consisted of a man, 
some thirty-five or forty years old, a girl, who is thrum- 
ming softly on the harp, anda boy, eleven or twelve years 
old. And from an occasional word passing between 
them, you can see that they are Germans. A little knot 
of people has already collected about them. Aftera 
moment, the tidale-bow takes a flourish, and the music 
commences. 

Whether it is that curiosity is soon satisfied, or that 
people of station are unwilling to give too much encour- 


‘agement to vagabonds, it happens that before they get so 


far as the passing round of the hat, most of the listeners 
nod approbation and walk on. The children—some rath- 
er ragged, perhaps, which accounts for their knowing 
no better, stay and contribute a few coppers. The boy. 
sticks his clarionet under his arm and receives them po- 
litely. Most, indeed, he has to pick out of the gutter, 
where they were put, I suppose, to confuse him as to 
whom his friends were, and to conceal from right hands 
the benevolence of the lefts. Between you andI,Ilam a 
little sorry. The music is honestly worth payment. So 
he thinks, I am almost sure; for he looks worn and 
stiff with his day’s work. 

Cambridge Street wasn’t then as busy a place as it is 














THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








now. You see I’m not writing of the present year. For, 
while the instruments were still playing, and, I may add, 
with uncommon sweetness, I noticed, particularly, a tall, 
easy-looking gentleman sauntering down toward them. 
He was not so good-looking, however, as to have at- 
tracted our attention if the street had been full. As it 
is, [ could recommend to him not to wear the end of his 
nose so very red, nor to smoke such a very long cigar. 
He moved on, not much caring for our good opinion, I 
suppose, until he got opposite the players. Then he 
stopped and eyed them with very apparent interest. 


cation by bridging this stream, the siege of Antwerp 
would have to be abandoned. The best military au- 
thority of the age declared it impossible to bridge the 
Scheldt, owing to its depth, the swiftness of the current, 
and the numerous icebergs floating there im winter. 
Parma determined to bridge the river, and he did. A 
spy sent from the city to obtain intelligence for the anx- 
ious burghers was captured and brought before the 
prince. “Go back to.those who sent you,” said the 
prince, after showing him the strength of the bridge, 


lant studding sails set. 


a stentorian voice, 
“Ship ahoy! What ship’s that ?” 


Some dark clouds were rising up, the wind blew now , her, he did not know how far astern, on 
strong and in gusts, and we could not imagine how the errand. He said it was getting dark, 
other skipper could be so insane as to keep his topgal- 


Being soon within hailing distance, our captain raised 
the speaking-trumpet to his mouth, and shouted out, in 


No answer. “Ship ahoy!” again rang over the wa- 


¥ = 


such @ quixotic 
and looked like 
| bad weather ahead, and he must make all snug aloft de. 


| fore the gale came on. Besides, said he, to put an end 
| to our remonstrances, it must have been all a Mistake - 
it was so dusk that we had lost sight of her position, 
and she was probably all right, and we, no doubt all 
wrong in our conjectures as to her having foundered, 
It was of no use arguing with him. We were firmly 


“and tell them that the siege will never be abaudoned, 


Presently the boy stopped, and respectfully passed | 2nd that this bridge will be my sepulchre or my path- 


his hat. The stranger shrugged his shoulders. 


way into Antwerp.” Not long after, the city yielded to 


“J’ve got no pence,” he said, “but if you'll hand me | the indomitable will of Alexander Farnese. 


your machine, here, I’ll help you a bit.” 
“ N’estenge,” replied the boy. 


«a> 
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“Ah, don’t speak English ?” mutteted theother. And A MYSTERIOUS COLLISION AT SEA. 


then, very quietly he put the sentence in German, point- 


ing to the clarionet. 


In the year 184—- the writer went out to Bombay, in 
theigood ship “Amphitrite,” when a somewhat myste- 


The harp and violin were still hard at work. In a|Tiows event occurred to vary the monotony of an ordi- 
moment I observed the stranger preparing to sound the | Bary voyage round the Cape. 


instrument, and the boy looking at him with mingled 


euriosity and doubt. 


It was a lovely day early in the month of February, 
and the ship was: bowling along “close hauled,” with a 


The music suddenly swelled into the richest and most | 8Plendid breeze. We were nearing the Line, and were 
overflowing harmony. Never hadour poor little street- | fortunate in having fallen in with a good steady south- 
boy dreamed of such a wealth of sound in his old clar- | ¢asterly wind, that promised to last some time, and 
jonet. Trilling, quavering—rising clearly and sweetly | C@tTy 4s perhaps into southern latitudes. The beauti- 
almost into the seventh heaven of melody—pouring out | ful morning had given place to as beautiful an after- 
its carol as freely and wonderfully as never did clar-|00n; the sea was smooth, with a long swell; and the 
jonet before—the musician’s fingers all the time touch. | dancing waves, with their crests just ruffled by the wind 
ing some new and unexpected thought—all this not only | #04 tipped with foam, came tumbling one over the other 
got out of the reed, bat out of the same old waltz that | in ajoyous way, as if running a race tomeet the ship. 


harp and fiddle were plodding through. No wonder 


The “Amphitrite” was a new ship, and this was her 


the boy stared. No wonder there soon gathered anoth- | first voyage; she was clipper-built, and the fastest ves- 


er ring of people. 


sel I ever sailed in. We never looked out for ships 


“Pass the hat,” muttered the stranger, in German—| astern, but whenever a sail was sighted, it was always 


“quick !” 


ahead, and before night we were certain to leave her 


And while the music played, the hat went round. | hopelessly behind. 


And the hat collected a wonderful little stock of cash. 


On the 10th of February, the day ef which I am writ- 


Then, suddenly, the stranger stopped, placed the in- | ing, the “Amphitrite” was sailing with her yards “braced 
strument across the boy’s arms, thrust his hands in his | sharp up” on the port tack, and every stitch of canvas 
pockets, and quietly walked off round the corner, leav- | was drawing, she having all “plain sail” set. The, pas- 
ing our friends exceedingly astonished at the whole per- | Sengers (myself among the number) were all standing 


formance. 


on the poop, talking and joking, and looking forweR to 


“Who was that man ?” asked a gentleman of his very | doing justice to a good dinner, for which this pleapant 
respectable and sagacious companion, as the twain also | sea-breeze gave us an appetite, when suddenly the look- 


jogged on to supper. 


“Euckgardt, the violinist,” replied his friend. “One 


of his freaks.” ‘ 


But the street-boy had, if less knowledge, a far better 
appreciation of the stranger’s motives. A new idea had 


out man on the fore-yard sang out, “Sail ho!” 

“Where away ?” was the query from the officer of the 
watch on the quarter-deck. ‘ 
“On the port bow,” was the rejoinder. 

The mate then asked what he made her out to be; 


entered his mind. If so much power lay in his old |and the reply was that she looked like a full-rigged 
clarionet, why might not he be somebody, the some- | ship, but, as she was coming down before the wind, 


thing, by-and-by, to get it out ? 


he could not make out certainly what her rig was. 


They had only recently come to America, those peo- | The captain, being informed of this, soon came upon 
ple. And they had resorted to this method of getting a| deck, with his long glass, and tried to find her. We, 
living because they could all work at it together. Now | all of us who possessed telescopes. went on the forecas- 
they had done enough for one day, and so, shouldering | tle and swept the horizon forward, but could see noth- 
their traps, they walked across the bridge, and got into | ing; but this was to be accounted for from the fact of 


a little knock-down shanty in Cambridgeport. 


Many and many a weary day afterward they tramped 


her not having yet appeared above the horizon. 
However, in a few minutes we made the white sail 


over Boston. Many times they were so unsuccessful in | out, like a speck in the far distance. The ladies now 


getting money that starvation stared them in the face, | Came upon deck, and the r 


But however they fared, at the little house after dark 


inder of the p g 
for it is wonderful what an interest the sight of a Ship 
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and you could have heard the clarionet trying all sorts | creates among people wearied of seeing nothing but sea 


of impracticable flights. 


One day (it is time I gave my hero a name,) Hans, 


and sky—only “water, water everywhere.” 
The breeze was freshening, and soon we were grati- 


and his father and sister were playing on the Common,| fied by @ nearer inspection of the stranger. We found 
to a rather indifferent audience, when the boy, who had | that she was a square-rigged ship, with all sail set, royals 
looked, I am afraid to say how often for it, suddenly | #nd studding sails below and aloft and on both sides. 
spied the face of his gquondam helper of long ago. He | “She walked the waters like a thing of life,” and came 
came carelessly along, but soon raised his head to listen | down before the wind like a race-horse, with the foam 
tothe music. Hans never had played so well. The | curling away from her bows. 


listener came up and looked into the boy’s face sharply. 


There are few more beautiful sights than a fine ship 


“So—o!” he exclaimed, with a low whistle of sur-|heeling over under full sail, with the copper on her 


prise. ‘“Umph! have you learned English ?” 
“A little, sir.” 
“Learned to play, too, I see. What’s your name ?” 
“Hans E . 





weather-side showing, and every stitch of canvas belly- 
ing out to catch the favoring breeze. 

The ladies were admiring her beautiful proportions, 
and the fine effect of the setting sun as it lit up her sails 


The violinist paused a moment, thoughtfully, and then | and glistened along her sides, painted black, but relieved 


took a ticket from his pocket, 


with white ports. All hands now crowded up as the 


“Here,” he said, “come to my concert to-night, and | word was passed that the strange ship wished to speak ; 


wait for me after it’s over. May be I’ve got news fo 
you. And now, then, play that air again.” 


r | for she appeared as if steering to intercept us. 
Nearer she came and nearer, and, now that we could 


The boy complied, and the man, after another nod | see her so well, the passengers retired to the poop, there 


of approbation, passed on. 
Hans went to the concert, 
“Well, Hans, how did you like it ?” 
“Very much, sir.” 


“And if you could support your father and sister bet- 
ter, wouldn’t you like to come and play in my orches- 


tra?” 


“T play with those gentlemen?” exclaimed Hans. 


“They would kick me out!” 


Doubtless Hans undervalued himself, or depreciated 
the good breeding of the gentlemen. The musician on- 


ly smiled. 


“Come to me to-morrow morning, and I’ll make a 


to be out of the way, and the better to hear all that was 


her nationality, for we could not see any flag flying. 


bargain with you,” he said. “Tell your father to come, | the stranger appeared to follow suit. 


too. 


Hans and his father did come. And Hans played the 


clarionet that night before a big audience. 


Hans is a great man anda composer now; Hans thinks 


aman may do almost any thing that he will put his 
‘mind and a fair modicum of talents to. I’m sure we, 
who have all sung his music, might believe that even a 
little street vagabond is worth paying for his labor, and 
worth encouraging. Although Hans has lived some 
time in public circles, Ais nose isn’t red at all except in 
cold weather. He knows what liquor cost his good 
helper and friend—who died, alas, in a gutter. May he 
ever be thus wise, and may you and I be as wise as he 
has ‘been. 


> 


“OONSTANT DROPPING WEARS THE 
STONE,” 

There is nothing so difficult that perseverance will 
not overcome; nothing so insignificant that if rightly 
directed will not effect its object. To a day-laborer in 
an English colliery we are chiefly indebted for our sys- 
tem af railway travelling. Toobtain means for an edu- 
cation this man employed his spare hours in mending 
his neighbors’ shoes. In the sixteenth century the 
Prince of Parma besieged Antwerp. Between the city 
and Holland, from which supplies were expected, runs 
the river Scheldt. Unless he could shut off communi- 





said. The captain sent his boy down to his cabin for 
the speaking-trumpet, and we began speculating as to 


To induce her to show her colors, we hoisted the en- 
sign, and then eagerly watched for a response. But no 
“bit of bunting” fluttered up to her mizen peak; and 
one of our number, the doctor, who was rather roman- 
tically inclined, conjectured she might be a “rover free.” 

The wind was now blowing freshly ; but the ship still 
carried her royals and studding sails, and still came 
bearing down on us. We altered our course a point, 
just to see whether she really did wish to speak, and 


This seemed to decide the captain as to the ship’s in- 
tention of communicating with us, but yet she persisted 
in not showing her colors—a most unusual thing on the 


ters. Still no reply to the summons. convinced that the unfortunate ship had gone down 
“What does this mean ?” said the captain to the first | all of us were looking in her direction, and saw her - 
mate.and a knot of passengers, myself among the num- | tinctly only a few seconds before her disappearance 
ber, standing by him on the break of the poop. Every one agreed that there was not a creature on the 
We all looked at.one another and then at the ship, | decks any where when the two ships were in Colision 
anxiously. What indeed could be intended by this| with one exception, and that was the quartermaster, 
silence? Was it a ruse to carry out some diabolical | who declared that he saw, just before she dropped a 
purpose? Not a soul could be seen on her decks, which | far astern as to render her wheel invisible, a man run 
were now distinctly visible. ning up on deck from below to the after-part. If this 
“Ship ahoy!” for the third time Captain H—— bel-| were so, it would account for her sails filling again, 
lowed out, and then ran off the poop on to the quarter-| The whole affair was shrouded in mystery, and we 
deck; for it was now awfully certain there must be a| never discovered any thing about her. To this day I 
collision. know not what was her name, her country, or whither 
“Put the helm hard up!” he shouted out to the quarter- | she was bound, and probably never shail. 
master as he descended the ladder; but it was too late.| The whole affair was inexplicable, one of those un- 
I saw how it was to be, and caught hold of the cross-| solved mysteries that sometimes come across the path 
jack lifts to steady myself. of those wayfarers who “go down to the sea in ships 
Like lightning the huge mass of wood and tall spars | that do business in great waters.” : 
and towering canvas struck us full on the port bow, a| Although much strained, the “Amphitrite” made lit. 
blow that caused every timber and plank in the vessel | tle water, and we repaired our damages aloft, and were 
to creak and groan with the comeussion. So terrific} soon all right again. On arriving in port the ship had 
was the shock that our ship seémed absolutely to stand | her “topsides” looked to and all signs of the “collision 
still as if aghast; the masts and ‘yards shook and reeled | at sea” were effaced. : 
like a forest of trees when blown by the passing gale; +o 
and the sails xa an instant were thrown flat aback, in 
spite of the fresh breeze that was bellying them out and FIGHT WITH A WILD BOAR 
stretching the canvas to its utmost tension. ° 
I-saw that several of the crew and passengers were A few years ago an adventurer who was oneof 
thrown down; and, as is usual on such occasions, the pein ye = 4 for a week or two of pleasure, landed at 
ladies fainted right and left. Some only wrung their on por sang! Suand, cupgonnneet alone to the 
hands and screamed, in an agony of terror; but the soleus naaaaeae geome gan aa a a atify his 
gentlemen hurried them all down indiscriminately into sag igs a i a ia po a “sti Me 
the cuddy—not a very safe place, certainly, if we were knife, while for eating and sleeping accommodation me 
going to founder; but there was confusion enough on trusted to his fortune as a hunter. oo 
“ ” tf 
= perce Gabe seeds by the per-| arrived among the marshes he commenced his search 
When the ship strack on on the sat one illness for game. He had counted on finding a great supply of 
shin diiitie tin. 23Gb Wik Ghent: wien ie oppossum, wild ducks, &c., and was not disappointed, 
souraeah- tea el canis; atte. our halen b eg atin but he had not fired many shots before he encountered 
“hath wp,” Veeethy paving th a hie hitrite’s” ce tr a larger animal than he was fully prepared for. 
estan aaailitit of the chi P - , on. Walking cautiously along on the edge of a small Ja- 
, , ger steering alongside of | goon, he put aside a thick mass of vines and was sud- 
us, she went on her way, with her huge bower anchor, denly confronted by a huge wild boar, that stood an 
the flukes of which were hanging over the side, tear- grily champing his tusks, and evidently disposed to re- 
ing - along > pe bulwarks, carrying away “dead-eyes” | sent the invasion of his privacy by a stranger. 
and “lanyards,” and laying the ship’s side open. Fearful that the charge in neither barrel of his gun 
Up aloft matters were much worse; for the yards, | was heavy enough to do execution, yet determined to 
and studding-sail booms, and all the gear were caught give the beast the benefit of his best shot, the h 
in inextricable confusion, and came rattling about our took aim instantly and fired He had ti fi —_ 
ae most of the spars, fortunately for the safety of| servation as to the effect of his shot, ye deliver > 
pec Png 3 cae Retingenacl ‘oa other charge, for the boar wheeled upon his haunches 
was terrific. Nothing could be done; for the two oar eae aoe Se See Cee ime 
«Ships had each great way on them, and it was patent} Much preferring this movement, of course, to an at- 
mot paige mean see other, even if all the masts tack from the animal, the hunter determined to kill or 
© to go “by the board” in the struggle. Three of| captare him, and followed on as rapidly as possible, 
yor er bet seriously injured by the falling debris, | hoping for an dpportunity to fire again. The loud squeal 
oe — e carried below ; one poor fellow with both | yttered by the boar as he plunged away assured him 
“ that he had given the creature a severe wound, and 
In the meantime how had our Opponent fared through | traces of blood on the leaves where he ran rendered it 
all this business? One of her studding-sail yards fell probable that he might soon slacken his speed fi 
on the poop with its sail, and the spar, falling “end on,” | weakness. . oo 
dashed a hole through the deck, nearly knocking my| ‘The chase now became exciting in the extreme, the 
8 = at the eee time. Her foretopmast went | enthusiasm of the hunter rising at every step, aud the 
» like a reed, carrying with it the maintop-gallant-mast | cracking twigs and the angry grunts of the wounded 
— the jibboom ; but all this luckily fell clear of us into | prute marking plainly the course of his flight. 
© water. Taking his way into a of the swamp denser an 
The most singular thing of all, however, was the fact | more po Mer to ah ig the gyn boar a 
that not a soul could be seen anywhere on board her—| parently came to a halt. The hunter now took time to 
neither on the look-out, nor on the decks, nor on the | reload his gun and double the charge in the other bar- 
poop; and, what was incomprehensible, there was no| re}, not doubting but his game was standing at bay. 
one at the wheel. She seemed like a ship of the dead.| Having made these preparations he advanced carefully, 
Had we chosen, we. could have jumped on board her | heating about in the thickets to start the brute up again, 
with ease as, in her mad career, she tore along our whole | yt was no very safe task, utterly unacquainted with the 
length. Every body seemed for the moment paralyzed, ground as the hunter was, to follow so formidable s 
a so pen oer the storm of falling wreck and | wid beast to his very lair and attempt to dislodge him. 
oces subsided. The risk was, lest the animal should spring upon him 
The stranger presently dropped astern, after having | when he was not in a position to pos sd 
done us all this mischief ; and we could then see that| ‘The hunter was becoming impatient at the length of 
7 a —_ - oe 1100 tons burden, of Eng- | pis search, when all at once a simultaneous snarl and 
paeast 90 Papen pn grt ee ar ome rush revealed the boar directly before him, and before 
“om ratte iets tema re r ut, o- er! he could level his gun the enraged brute was upon him. 
fr doves » mixed up with gear a of his onset threw the hunter at full length 
~ ’ upon his back, but the lunge of the huge tusks, fortn- 
All this happened in much less time than I take to nately, did no damage aie than a scaring of his 
narrate it, and in a few seconds a fine ship was reduced clothes ; 
to this pitiable condition. However, our thoughts were Our om was now truly ina desperate condition. 
pcm try i — ate first thing to| Tetting go his gun, he seized the boar by the fore leg 
Sepausnisheiadiahes he ees tore ha _ and by the longest of his tusks; and managed to save 
pe 9 “ and | himself from being gored to death, meantime watching 
On doing so he reported that there were eight inches yg een Aang se Bog enteral on the 
of water; and as this was only an addition of two) defensive, till at last the boar seemed to slack a little 
inches above the usual amount, we were much relieved. s 





For the Companion. 


high seas, where common courtesy dictates an exchange 
of flags; and, what was still more strange, we could see 
no indication of life on her decks, for there were no 
heads peeping above the bulwark or the rail of her fore- 
castle. 
The look-out man, who had a bird’s-eye view of her, 
on being hailed, said he could see no one on board. 
There is a “law of the road” at sea, as there is on shore 
among drivers of vehicles; and it is this: ships on the 
port tack, sailing near the wind, give way to vessels on 
the starboard; and ships running before the wind yield 
the pride of place to any they may encounter close- 
hauled, on either tack. 
Now, we being ‘‘fall and by,” that is, close-hauled, it 
was the duty of the stranger, in case of an accident, and 
to avoid a collision, to put her helm a-port and get out 
of our way. I mention this to exculpate us from all 
blame as to what followed. 
We, not expecting any thing, but being still under the 
impression she had something to communicate, kept on 
our course; but it soon became evident that her captain 








intended passing almost too near us for safety. If he 
had his ship well in hand, however, he might with ease 


shattered masts and clear the tangled ropes. 


ploughed along her watery way as before. 


head now threatening an approaching gale. 





prevent any disaster arising from our proximity. 


It was fast getting dark, and, now that our immedi- 
ate safety was assured, we turned our thoughts to the 
stranger.. When she first, sheered off us all her sails 
were flat aback, and she was evidently without guidance, 
and just “forging” ahead slowly through the water; 
but she again soon fell off before the wind, and 


We could see the ship a long way astern, and, as we 
passengers were talking and discussing the collision, 
suddenly one of our number exclaimed, “Hullo! I 
can’t make her out now.” We looked, and she was 
gone. The spot she occupied a moment before was +o 
vacant. We strained our eyes, but in vain; nothing 
could we see but the rising waves, aad the clouds over- 


We went to the captain and informed him of the sud- 


Aquiputbtelite Goguane, eabdbeiahs etn the fierceness of his attacks, and manifesta disposition 
anxiety to see whether the water gained on us. The 
boatewain piped “Hands clear wreck!” and up aloft 
streamed the topmen to send down the stumps of the 


to get away, when suddenly loosing his hold on the 
foreleg the hunter seized his knife in his right hand, 
and dealt him a terrible thrust in the face. The sharp 
blade glanced along the eye and sheared away the 
whole of one cheek. Stunned and weakened by thi 
fearful blow, the beast recoiled, when the man sprang 
to his feet and quick as thonght buried the knife in his 
shaggy throat. 

The boar snapped his teeth and made an ineffectual 
plunge forward and fell bleeding upon the earth. 

Resting awhjle from his efforts, and cooling his hands 
and face in a Pool near by,.the hunter revenged him- 
self for the trouble the boar had cost him, by appr 
priating some juicy steaks from his well-kept body, and 
kindling a fire on a plat of sand, he soon made himself 
a capital dinner. 





THE LION AND THE BUSHMAN. 
Sir James E, Alexander, in his Expedition of Dit 
covery into the Interior of Africa, says that a bushma? 
on one occasion was following a troop of zebras, and 


den disappearance of the strange ship; but he answered | had just succeeded in wounding one with his arrows 
he had quite enough on his hands to occupy himself| when a lion sprung‘ out from a thicket opposite, 
and all his crew, without lowering a boat and sending ' showed every disposition to dispute the prize with hin 
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i. The bushman, being near & convenient tree, threw! ‘She has not pronounced a syllable since. She suc- The lady and the little girl talked a few minutes lon- A CROWN OF GLORY. 
his arms, and climbed for safety to an upper ceeds in making us understand quite distinctly almost | ger about why Christ suffered so for us; when, having — 
€ down menten the Suh eit te |any thing she wishes to by selecting words from her} reached the boat-landing, they parted. Perhaps they| Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
;, pranch, The lion, allowing the wounded zebra to pass | Bible and prayer book, which, when put together, con-| will never meet again until they meetin the presence] gprBRLINGS AMBROSIA 
, on, now turned his whole attention towards the bush-| vey her meaning; what is wanting in this form of com-| of Him who loved them and gave Himself for them. 
man, and walked round and round the tree, and kept | munication is made up by signs. In this way we have And dear little reader, may I ask you why did Jesus | '§ willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
+ aa all night , any an ~~ by a of utterance was ~~ eve “— $9 much for us? iA sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 
5 4 m her wit e suddenness, to use her own figure, 0 as it because we were so good that we were worth RRAN Pueas 
n Toward morning sleep overcame the hitherto wake-| electricity. She believes it to’be a punishment of God, |,of His love? Nay, were that our case we should havea ie. w Wa eaelhtel ~ 
fal bushman, and he dreamt that he had fallen into the | designed to warn her companions in crime against pre-| right to heaven; for heaven is the fit abode of the pure It cures Itching of the Head. 
jon's mouth. sumption and blasphemy. She says, and repeats it| and holy. No, itis because we are sinners that He saves It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
y arting from the effects of his dream, he lost his | 88ain and again, that her doom ig unalterably fixed, hut} 1, ee ee Se ere eee pees Fy reece eyo het a 
; ; .—Episcopal Recorder. t : 
” pold, and, falling from the branch, he fell heavily on pe de mh aoa ~y Seas ameen — " felis oman Sek ea iias nies Removes Dand- 
* the hon; whereupon the monster, thus unexpectedly | was to boast of the shortness of her time here—it being ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
“ luted, ran off with a loud roar, and the bushman, also oer ee oY but now a —. ~~ + “I HAWN’T GOT 80 FAR AS THAT.” riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
: : ; ; er and one reason she gives for it is that her i 
: king to his heels, in a different direction, escaped in| Jian Y 5 h A gentleman riding in the outskirts of one of the New | Eaters. Good effect apparent at once, 
n, taking : affliction was evidently designed as a warning for her| England villages, overtook a little boy, whom he asked TO THE LADIES WE SAY. 
r, safety. a a we o fellow convicts. to ride. Aftera few questions as to where h i : 
- : q “ Te He was Zong, | the Ambrosia will suit you toa T. Elegantly putup. Delicate- 
80 For the Compant Efforts were made to cause her to talk, but without| he asked him if he attended Sabbath-school, to which : 
e mion. | é 5) the boy replied that he did. The gentleman then aekod ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
Ne avail. Medical men were satisfied that she was not Re cat . in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
RAFFLING FOR. A TURKEY. what he learned—if he could repeat the fourth com- 
is « New Ensiend fi —— pretending to be dumb. But her speech returned as} mandment and one or two others, all which the boy | T ™o™=ins, No. 1 for evening. , 
My father was ngiand farmer, courteous, @lg-| suddenly as it went. One night, when a terrific thun-| promptly repeated. And, said the kind gentleman, THE®s 1s NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 
we nifed, intellectual and well read. In his family he| ger storm was raging, she recovered it. ‘Have you learned that you are a sinner?” The boy . 
1 ommett ded re mingled with awe. The rod was Her denge 4 chenatiey' wee on atte es hat replied, “I hav’n’t got so far as that.” STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
ler never uplifted by hishand. To render us conscious) covery of speech.» For the loss of it had not made her| ; efter yee ee Ae ~4 yoo map ae “old ya on erttreernnmn ts 
. now and fee you are a sinner, and in need of the ? 
that we had vos ie noble heart was the severest| penitent; she let it be known that she was not sorry | pardoning mercy of Jesus Christ, the friend of sinners, Sterling's Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 
in- punishment he could inflict upon us. for having offended God, but solely for having lost her| #4 that you are lost without Him ?—American Messen-| * 215 Fulton Street. New York, 
ath Thanksgiving day having been proclaimed by our) speech. ger. 36—ly cs bb 
of lso proclaimed by some grace- ‘ 
ps, worthy governor, it was also p é But now aray of light, a gleam of hope, entered her 
iss fellows, that ae were to be raffled for in the| gark heart. She began to believe that. she was not THE BEST mn oe eres 
lit. village. Now my father was opposed to all games Of! ytterly lost. She left the place when her speech re- MUSIC BOOK FOR YOUNG FOLKS ‘MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
chance, and we were expressly prohibited from going to “nts 
ere turned to her, and it was supposed that she had gone Merry Chimes, by L. 0. Emerson, author of “The Golden ? 
ad town apou that evening. home to her mother. p A Wreath,” containing’ Elementary Lessons, Pleasing Exercises WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
ion Unfortunately, I was always of aspeculating turn of| ‘The jast that was heard of her was sad news. She a it’ Pee chance as, house Wik ene 20; ait wastave ston ane auD 
ind, and at that tithe of an age when a turkey won . iia delighted with it. Specimen p sent free. Price of th 
Scacd of more value than & doxen parchasod. I'did| eyach ehe satosot New Yor dip with bet mae | Cen URGES Srre0m #00, Pune, | - YORED'® MAIR DRESSING, 
: : * by ers, . 
not understand the objections as explained by him, to} one nand and her prison Bible in the other, barefooted, —tf 277 Washington Street. OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
raffles, and the amount of it was, when the evening ar- ‘ 
: and lonely, and in despair. **Wisdom is better than Riches.” 
7 rived I ras eran village and won the largest and) she was seeking for work, she said, in some religious | And it is the part of wisdom to be prépared for all the exigen- Pe a ee 
iat plumpest © the turkgys. _ | family. She would not enter into any other honse-| cies thatarise. Doctor Seth Arnold's Balsam is the best medi- FAIR. 
‘th As this was my first success, my exultation was bois- hold. She gave as her reason for this choice that she cine now before the public for the cure of all Bowel Complaints, A 
. terous; I even added several oaths to render it more ef-| wished to b mean ng ge a Dysentery, Diarrhea and Cholera. It has a large sale in: New | They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
his edive. As‘I, approached $0. receive the turkey, my wished to be protec m the evil spirits which she! England, and is very generally usea there, to the exclusion of nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
pons Napon my father. Not a muscle of th -* believed were chasing her, and she was anxious to be | other articles with which it has come into competition. It is safe Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
able eyes fell apo y scle of that grave | instructed in religious duties. and warranted to cure. Such men as Rt. Rev. Bisuop Soutu- ered, hair stops falling, and 
vas fice moved, but it was as bloodless and rigid as tiarble.} poor Betty! Her feet were bruised and swollen.| GAT 4nd Rev. Jamxs Porter, D. D., of N. Y., recommend it. luxuriant growth is 
Had it been the head of Medusa, it could not have} she would not wear her shoes. She wished to mortify —— ela 
—_ = me more speedily. My first impulse was) in¢ flesh, she said, in the faint hope that thereby she Perry Davis’? Vegetable Pain Killer. LADIES AND CHILDREN 
ly of ° z . might some day be visited by the Holy Spirit. The following 1 from Mr. . - 
wr “Are you going home, my son ?”” he asked, kindly. She met the good Samaritan in ls uti Oe ates tleman ‘t high respectability, who during. the che mo ofine WILL APPRECIATE 
« \ y 4 " 5 . 
tered na not win this turkey ?” thy lady, who took her by the hand, and dressed her Pain Kier for tls disease, and his testimony canbe relied upon THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND-RICH, GLOSSY 
. w ne utmost confidence, 
set “Yes sir.” i ae laid her sad and weary head on her glean Sim: 108 eoallect when } aw r you in ey London tn APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 
~~ My father flung it across his own shoulder, and we} an me! There are many poor Bettys in the world in the W: pa oe cae wi Lai pay tang evel — 
- : . —_ n the West this > y 7 
re set out for the paternal residence. It was a keen No- some of them little girls still, and without pro | than realized, and the teetimony a) Gcleanis wets ween © No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-d 
ore, ember night. The very stars seemed winking and blink-| puardianship, who will surely be led into mete ak ne naan Sie thay would wat bo milling to go to bod as night with- , — er 
ing at my discomfiture, as we footed it up-hill and down then by-and-by be: sent ‘to in Ae if sonic kind Jaro On the appearance of the Cholera in this city, such was the con- 
; gun bill in perfect silence. When we reached home my does not guide them into the way - which they ought Ciaeael or ae bony Ty Ld Cc vi i Tp ti 
<i iiher placed a lighted eandle in my hand, bade me}, go, will it be your hand, my young reader, or will| 43 long as they had the Pain Killer by them, and hundreds took it sical asin aitap =" is agra 
ed to Bb potnigt, and I vanisted into my chamber. me vait for other hearts to ite cad te help? sn | the bowels’er diarrhea they tae is medicine. Tile was ie aS a 
- Icould not sleep; I sat down by the w y BY Sud to Rept security and confidence of hundreds acquainted with it,and when | Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes. 
r ob- Ps y the window and their friends were attacked with the cholera they would adminis 
i gued out upon the desolate ficlds, but all I could see ter the remedy in large quantitigs internally, aud also externally “I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
atte: ees saath of Cah seeesieil Sane, 3 cna Maven: CC 
oat wt forgive myself for the grief I had inflicted upon the © we —_> fall : nade ine ur 
meh “pinged aan father now for the first time CHILDREN’S COLUMN. aividual in ang tamily, who used a Pain kilos whee attecaed, REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
yhat 8 SOV' . 
on et Wee * Was Promne, disobedient and a gambler. Theelerk informed me that he administered it to persons when ecihuriah'y 
ill or The next morning I begged permission to spend the Where 'is my Receipt? cold and in the cramps, and it gave immediate relief, but still it} ‘My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 
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THE JEWISH BABY. 
A TRUE STORY. 

Italy has been at war with Austria again. You are 
hardly too young to have forgotten or not to have heard 
about the last great war between these two European 
powers. France and Italy were allies against Austria, 
in 1859, and defeated her at the two great battles of 
Magenta and Solferino. 

What was it that prevented the Austrians from going 
on with the fight at that time’? It was not fear, it was 


not a lack of men, itwas not because they were so badly |’ 


beaten that they could hold out no longer. No, they 
were not overpowered, nor in a desperate position, nor 
in danger of being “driven to the wall.” Far from it; 
they had reached the neighborhood of their four famous 
fortifications—the Quadrilateral—which form the stron- 
gest military works in all the world. Why did they 
make peace then, and quietly submit to the disgrace of 
a double defeat? It was for want of money. 

And who prevented them from borrowing money to 
carry on their war? 

It was a Jewish baby. 

How? 

Because the baby died of hunger! 

. I will-tell you how the little Hebrew corpse came to 
rise up, as it were, and call down the vengeance of the 
God of battles on the Austrians. 

You know, I suppose, that in certain countries of Eu- 
rope, both Catholic and Protestant, the ignorant people 
have a hatred of the Jews, which the papal priests en- 
courage. In past centuries the poor Jews have been 
persecuted with the utmost cruelty, and the people who 
tortured them and put them to death imagined all the 
while that they were dying God’s service. They 
thought that in making the lives of the Jews insupport- 
able they were avenging the death of Him who said, 
“Love your enemies, and who prayed for His murder- 
ers as they put Him to death! In the same way the 
rebels of the South supposed that they were doing God’s 
service in enslaving the blacks, because Noah had once 
said, ‘Cursed be Canaan,” whose descendants they im- 
agined the negroes to be. They, too, believed that 
they were true servants of Him who came to break 
every yoke and let the oppresged go free. ’ 

Well, in 1859 a Hebrew mother in Vienna gave birth to 
a daughter. It wasa delicate little babe. The mother’s 
health was so infirm that she could not nurse the infant, 
and its parents soon saw that unless they hired some 
other mother to take her place, their darling would die 
of starvation. 

It happened thatat the time there wasno Jewish nurse 
in Vienna. But at last they found a Catholicmother who 
agreed to take care of the child, after a great deal of 
trouble and the gffer of a large sum of money. The 
feeling against nursing a Jewish baby was nearly the 
same that a Southern white lady would have against 
nursing a negro child. 

But the joy of the parents was short lived. The Cath- 
olic mother told them one day that the priest had for- 
bidden her to teed the Jewish child! She did not dare, 
poor woman, to nurse it again. The frantic father tried 
to get another nurse, but no Catholic dared to defy the 
order of their priest. The father then appealed to him, 
but he might as well have prayed toa stone. He then 
sought out the priest’s ecclesiastical superiors, and be- 
sought them to save the life of his chilg by repealing 
the order. They refused to allow any of their people 
to go near it, unless the father would consent to give it 
up to be baptized and educated as a Catholic. He could 
not do that, of course, and the wretched parents saw 
their child growing feeble every day before their eyes. 
It was too delicate to be brought up “by hand,” as we 
call it, when children are fed with common milk from 
a bottle. 

The Jews of Vienna were indignant. They did all 
they could to get the order revoked, and telegraphed 
to Rome to induce the church authorities todo so. In 
vain. Priests are pitiless. The pope was hardof heart, 
and the Austrian government refused to interfere. 

The poor child quickly faded away. It died in con- 
vulsions brouglit on by starvation. 

Almost immediately after the baby’s death the Austri- 
an government needed money for its armies. They.ap 
plied to the rich Jewish bankers, the Rothschilds, for a 
loan to carry on the war. 

Not a dollar would he advance them; and he gave as 
his reason that the Jewish child had perished because 
Austria was inhuman. The government plead and plead 
and plead; but Rothschild was as deaf to them as they 
had been deaf to the Jewish father. 

And so Austria was defeated and disgraced in battle, 
and driven out of Eastern Italy in ignominy. 

UNCLE JAMES. 


SOMETHING FOR ALL. 


So various is the appetite of animals, that there is 
scarcely sany — which is not chosen by some, and 
left untouched by others, The horse gives up the wa- 
ter-hemlock to the goat; the cow gives up the long- 
leaved water-hemlock to the sheep; the goat gives up 
the monk’s-hood to the horse, &c.; for that which cer- 
tain animals grow fat upon, others abhor as poison. 
Hence no plant is absolutely poisonous, but only re- 
spectively. Thus the spurge, that is noxious to man, is 
& most wholesome nourishment to the caterpillar. 
That animals may not destroy themselves for the want 
of knowing this law, each of them is guarded by such 
a delicacy of taste and smell that they can easily dis- 
tinguish what is pernicious from what is wholesome; 
and when it happens that different animals live up- 
on the same plants, still one kind always leaves 
something for the other, as the mouths of all are not 
equally adapted to lay hold of the grass; by which 
means there is sufficient food for all. To this may be 
referred an economical experiment well known to the 
Dutch, that when eight cows have been in a. pasture, 





and can no longer get nourishment, two horses will do | 
| very well there for some days, and when nothing is left 





stores, simper with the neighbors’ girls, fish for min- 
nows, or are everlastingly “looking round for a chance 











| for the horses, four sheep will live upon it —Stilingfleet.| “to do something” or ‘get into business,” whom the' 
’ : “7 . example of this plucky girl should put to blush. 
THE WHALE. : 

VARIETY. é Of all the inhabitants of the great deep, the whale is. 


the most remarkable. The Greenland whale, which is! 
the most perfect specimen, is from sixty to seventy feet 
long; the tail being about six feet in length, and twenty-' 





A NORTH POLE STORY. 
A FACT. 


Up where the world grows cold 
Under the sharp North star, 

The wrinkled ice is very old, 
And the life of man is far; 

None to see when the fog falls white, 
And none to shiver and hear 

How wild the bears are in the night 
Which lasts for half a year. 


larger than a man’s fist, but the mouth inside is large § 
enough tocontain a ship’s long-boat. The whale rarely | 
swallows any thing larger than a herring, its small , 
throat incapacitating it for such habits. The tail, which 
is of immense power, is the only means of defence the 
animal possesses. The whale swims about four or five | 
miles an hour, and frequently leaps out of the water in 
its play. A favorite amusement with it is to‘ immerse | 
the body perpendicularly, and flap the surface of the | 
water with the tail, thereby making a sound which can | 
be heard for two or three miles. 
eee 
FIGHT ABOUT A RATTLESNAKE. 

Austin Brett, postmaster at Hartsville, Mass., while 
out in the fields recently, saw a hawk and a crow en- 
gaged in deadly combat high up in the air. The hawk | 
had ee résembling a whip in its beak, which it! 
was compelled to drop in the conflict, and upon going | 
to the plaee where it fell Mr. Brett found that it was a| 
rattlesnake four and one-half feet long,.with seven rat- 
tles. The snake was not dead when it fell, but its head 
was nearly eaten off. 

<r ———— 
HOT ICE. 

On the stove in the office of Lawyer B——, now Judge 
of the Supreme Court, was a bow! which, by long use, 
had a deposit of sediment at the bottom. When full | 


The wind may blow as it will, 
But it cannot shake a tree, 

Nor stir the waves which lie so still— 
It is the corpse of a sea! 

The sun comes out over flowerless strands 
Where only ice-tears flow, 

When the pale North weeps for sweet woodlands 
Which she must never know. 


Farth speaks with awful lips— 
“No place for man is here! 

Between my bergs I'l erush your ships 
If you will come too near; 

You shall be slain by bitter wind, 
Or starved on barren shore, 

My cruel snow shall strike you blind; 
Go—trouble me no more!” 


But British men are fain 
To venture on and through, 
And when you tell them to refrain, 
They set themselves to do; 
Into the secrets of the snow 
With steps unshamed they press, 
And answer Nature's coldest **No,” 
With a great shout of “Yes.” 


It was a little band 
Went on that dangerous track, 

To do a message from our land 
And to bring an answer back; 

The frost had bound their good ship tight, 
And years were come and gone, 

When a few brave hearts, as best they might, 
Went over the shores alone. 


water, by an optical illusion it appeared as if a large 
cake of ice was floating in it. One day Charley came to 
see a student in the office. It was a cold day, and a 
fierce fire was burning in the stove, and the water in the | 
bowl was consequently boiling hot. Charley, seeing as 
he supposed the ice in the bowl, very naturaily put his 
fingers in it. Drawing them out very hurriedly, he ex.| 
claimed, most emphatically, “Thunder, Bill, that ice is | 
hot !” 


And as one strode so bold, 
He saw a sight of fean— 

Nine white wolves came over the wold, 
And they were watching a deer; 

By three and by two and by one 
A cunning half-moon they made; 

They glanced at each other and did not run, 
But crept like créatures afraid. 


—— 
THREE-HANDED PEOPLE. } 


Dilatory people are always behind time; and some | 
one said to a person of this class, “I see that you be-| 
long to the three-handed people.” | 

“Three-handed!” said he, “that’s rather uncommon.” | 

“OQ, no, common enough,” said the other ; “two hands | 
like other people—and a little behindhand !” } 


They knew what they were about, 
And the poor thing knew it too; 
It turned its head like a child in doubt, 
And shrank. and backward drew; 
But whether it looked to left or right 
It met a savage eye, 
And the man stood still and saw the sight, 
And felt that it must die. e 





““Won’r, sir, that boa constrictor bite me ?” said a lit- 
tle boy to a showman. eae? 
*«Q, no, boy, he never bites, he swallows his victuals 
whole.” . 


A COCKNEY at a tea-party, overhearing a lady say: 
“I have something for your private ear,” immeciately 
exclaimed : “I protest against that, for there is a law 
against privateering.” 


“Ucn! Him great man! Big brave! Take many 
scalps!” said an Indian, seeing a window full of wigs. 


Backward, trembling and fast, 
And onward, crafty and slew, 

And over the cliffs sheer edge at last, 
And crash on the ice below; 

But then with a whirl and a plunge and a whoop, 
The wolves are down the hill; 

They break theirganks, that wise white troop, 
When it is time to kill. 


And days and nights went past, 
And the men grew weary and pale, 
Scanty fvod and freezing blast, 
And hearts beginning to fail! 
The wanderer knew his steps were slow, 
And his eyes were languig and dim, 
When nine white wolves came over the snow, 
And they were watching—him. 








He saw them gather and glance, 
And he remembered the deer! 

He saw them frame their cunning advance, 
And he felt a little fear! 

But never a hair's breadth did he swerve, 

. Nor lower his looks a whit, 

Bui he faced the cruel scimetar-curve, 

And then—walked up to it! 


Sports and Pastimes. 





A Color which you can cause to Appear and 
Disappear. 


Take a glass bottle; put into it some volatile alkali, in which 
you have dissolved copper filings. This will produce a blue liquid. 
*resent the bottle to some one to cork, jesting a little with him, 
and to the great surprise of the company, it will be observed that 
the colur disappears as soon as the cork is put in. You easily 
make it reappear by uncorking the bottle, which does not seem 
the least surprising part of the matter. 


There is never a beast so strong 
As to bear a brave man's eye! 
They crouched; they looked as if nothing was wrong, 
Aud then they turned to fly. . 
The man stood still and drew his breath, 
When he saw the scattering ranks; 
He had been face to face with death; 
I hope he uttered thanks. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


There's a fireside far away, 
A little anxious now, 

Where a man shall sit one joyful day, 
And tell of the world of snow; 

And tell of the wolves who sup so grim, 
And leave no bone behind; 

And how they meant to sup on him, 
But looked, and changed their mind! ¢ : 





BEAVERS, 

An English writer demolishes the old idea that the 
tail of the beaver ig his trowel. He observed the bea- 
vers building their dam and houses in the Zoological 
Gardens at London : 


The commencement of the first lodge, or hut-build- 
ing operation, was inaugurated by Mr. Bartlett, the su- 
perintendent of the garden, who placed in the paddock 
an old box, mouth downward, with one end knocked 
out. The beavers at once took to this shelter, and com- | 
menced piling upon it and around it the puddled clay 
with which they had been supplied in one corner of the 
enclosure. Of course the reader expects to be told 
about the wondrous dexterity with which they plas- 
tered the work with their tails; in truth, they did noth- 
ing of the kind, and all the stories about the animal 
using his tailas a trowel are pure myths, caused, doubt- 
less, by the apparent applicability of that appendage to 3. 
such a purpose. It is a rudder, and nothing more, to How many soft-boiled eggs could the giant Goliah eat upon an 
assist the animal in directing its course in the water,| empty stomach? 
and is perfectly useless at plasterer’s work. The clay, 4. 
moistened with the little ranning stream close at hand, I am composed of 20 letters. 
was carried by his forepaws, and dabbled on the roof| My 10,5, 7, 4, 18, 16 is one of the United States. 
he was making over the box. This process of daubing| MY 9,15. 79. 70s 18 9 oe ant Asia, 
and puddling was alternated by carefully placing] My 4,3,5. 9, 14,8, 19 is a country in Europe. 
branches across and athwart the mud-work, interlacing My 1, ii 


) + 5, 15, 12, is a capital in Europ 
the former, and then filling up the interstices with the} ,,My whole distinguished themselves 
Union. 
puddled clay. 5 


Time was whea rich.red wine o’erbrimmed 4 
My frst, and oft ran over, 

second was spread with meat and bread, 
For their owners lived in clover! 

Such feasts and revels then were held, 

seco’ ned beneath them; 

My Jirst and all his race were full, 

And roses did enwreathe them. 


Now my jfirst is empty, my second bare, 
And my whole has nothing in it; 

Not e’en the leanest rat or mouse 
Would pause there for a minute! 


My whole contained a goodly store 
Of venison and of pasty, 
Of fish and flesh, of fow! and game, 
Of sweets and pudding hasty. 
But the good old days are ail gone by, 
> 5 _ house is jaar. 
y Jirst ho! ust, my second dry 
And my whole has cobwebs only. 7m 





Historical Enigma. 


A beautiful re gion in Greece, 
Which was tamous in pastoral song; 
Its natives were said to love peace, 
And the pleasures which to it belong. 


Now find out the names here below, 
Then from them the first letters take; 

And, when you write them down so, 
The answer they truly will make. 


1. The mountains which Hannibal crossed; 
2. One who founded a powerful state; 

3. A battle which by Rome was lost; 

A hero and sovereign great; 

A Welsh town for flannels much famed; 
Of the largest Scotch county the nume; 
A king who in England once reigned, 
And a wise and great monarch became. 


neoe 


ec. 
in the late war for the 





CATCHING A PICK POCKET. 


A countryman from Normandy recently visited Paris 
and had his pocket picked. This so annoyed him, he 
determined to punish the next pickpocket who robbed 
him. He contrived a sort of slip-knot which should ar- 
rest the thief’s hand. While visiting, the Louvre, he 
felt a pickpocket’s hand in his pocket, and saw that he 
had caught the thief. He determined to enjoy his ven- 
geance before delivering the rogue to the police. So he 
quietly walked from picture to picture, dragging the 
og eee after him, for the thief dared not say a word. 

e had enjoyed the rogue’s torments for an hour, when 
he determined to deliver him to a policeman, about 
thirty yards off. When he got near the policeman he 
turned around to collar his prisoner—there was nobody. 
The rogue had-cut the Normand’s coat tail and made off 








with it. 
+o Conundrums. > 
EXAMPLE FOR THE BOYS. Pad iv nae is most injurious to beauty? The essence of 
“There is a young lady in Henry county, Missouri, not yh t iabl ti Milestones. 
yet sweet sixteen, who is this year cultivating fifteen| ‘or ou never see two together. nee ; r 


acres of corn. She does all the necessary work, includ- 
ing ploughing, and has undertaken this piece of work 
to obtain a with which to educate herself. There 
is true grit in that girl.” 


ge 
hat is that which, if kept clean, is like body ; 
tehed on the back, is like hobody?’ A looking-giaeas we 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





ee 
THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC, 


(Not a WHISKEY PREPARATION.) 


HOOFLAND'’S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 


DEBILITY!—DEBILITY! 


five in width. The opening of the gullet is rarely resulting from any cause whatever. 


H « 
PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 
INDUCED BY 

SEVERE HARDSHIPS, 
EXPOSURE, 
iit FEVERS, 


Diseases of Camp Life. 
SOLDIERS, CITIZENS, MALK OR FEMALE, ADULT OR Yours, 


Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent on bad liquory 
for their almost miraculous etlects. ‘ ai 


oO 
DYSPEPSIA, 


AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DISORDERS 
OF THE LIVER AND DIGESTIVE ORGANs, 
ARE CURED “a 
HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS. 


This Bitters has l’erformed more Cures, gives better Satisfaetion, 
has more Testimony, has more Kespectable People to vouch for it, 
than any other article in the market. 


oO \ 
We defy any one to contradict this assertion, and 


WILL PAY $1000 


to any one who will produce a certificate published by us that ig 
not genuine. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys, 


EF 


Observe the following symptoms Iti 
digestive organs: 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity 
of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fal- 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Difa- 
cult Breathing, Fluttering at the 
Heart, Choking or Suf- 
focating Sensations when in a lying 
Posture, Dimness of Vis- 
ion, Dots or Webs before the 
Sight, Fever and Duil Pain in the Head, 
Deficiency of Perspiration, Ycllowness of the 
Skin and Eyes, Pain in the side. Back, Chest, Limbs, 
&c., Sudden Flushes of Hcai, Burning in the Flesh, 
Constant imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of Spirits. 


L 
REMEMBER, 


That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum or Whiskey, 
and cannot make drunkards, but is the best Tonic in the Wor 


READ WHO SAYS SO. 


From Rev. W. D. Seiyfried, Pastor of Twelfth Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia. 


GENTLEMEN :—I have recently been laboring under the distressing 
effects of indigestion, accumpanied by a prostration of the nervons 
system. Numerous remedies were recommended by triends, and 
some of them tested, but without relief. Your Hovfland’s German 
Biuers were recommended < persons who had tried them, yd 
whose favorable mention of these Bitters induced me to try them. 
I must contess I had an aversion ty Patent Medicines from the 
“thousand and one” quack “Bitters,” whose only aim seems te be 
to agen olf sweetened and drugged liquor upon the community in 
a sly way. and the tendency of which, | fear, is to make maby a 
confirmed drunkard. Upon learning that yours was really a medi- 
cinal preparation, I took it with happy effect. Its action, not only 
upon the stomach, but upon the nervous system, was prompt and 
gratifying. 1 feel that | have derived great and permanent benetit 
trom the use of a few bottles. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. D. SEIGFRLED, No. 254 Sackamaxon Street. 


a 


D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Christian 


. 





ig from disorders of the 


From the Rev. E. 
‘ Chronicle, Philadelphia. 
I have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofland’s Ger. 


“Lman Bitters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them a3 & 


Fimost valuable tonic, to all who are sutfering from general debility 
or from diseases arising from derangement of the liver. 
Yours truly, E. D, FENDALL. 


From Rev. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia. 
From the many r bl 





P e rec ions given to Dr. Loof- 
land's German Bitters, | was Mdued to give them a trial. After 
using several bottles I found them to be a good remedy for debility, 
and a most excellent tonic for the stomach. D. MERRIGE. 


N 


From Rev. Wm. Smith, formeriy Pastor of the Vincentown and 
Millville (N. J.) Baptist Churches. , 
Having used in my family a number of bottles of your Hoofland’s 
German Bitters, [ have to say that I regard them as an excellent 
medicine, specially adapted to remove the diseases they are recom: 
mended They strengthen and invigorate the system wheal 
debilitated, and are useful ia disorders of the liver, loss of appetit®, 
&e, Ihave also recommended them to several of my friends, who 
have tried them, and found them greatly beneficial in the restora 
tion of health. Yours truly, WILLIA Suir 
966 Hutchinson St, P 


D 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
See that the signature of “C. M. JACKSON” is on the wrappe 
of each bottle. ~~ 
PRICE. 


Strate Botrrx Cxe Dotiar, on A HALF Doz. For #. 
Should your nearest druggist not have the article, do not be S 
off by any of the intoxicatii ns that may 
its place, t send to us, poe ge will forward, securely packed. bY 
express. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY, 
NO. 631 ARCH STREET; 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

JONES & EVANS, 
{Successors to C. M, JACKSON & ©O.,} 
PROPRIETORS. 

For sale by Draggists and Dealers in every town in the Uniel 





Yes and let her be an example to the boys. Weknow]} 1. Physician heal thyself, (heel-th-ice-elf.) 
of young’féllows from sixteen to tweaty-cee, andolder,|} ? Bhlne-Porue-Caramiin Thaley-Sochines, MirsqcnazyR, 
some of them farmer’s sons, who lounge at taverns and 4. Potent-ate. 


Btates. 
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